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THE ty and interest become mutual; they 
Cave of St. Sidwell a are wholly dependent on each other ; 
: they live together by day and Sy night ; 


(Continued from our last.) 


Asour the middle of the day Re- 
ginald returned; Rosa flew to his arms 
with rapture, and welcomed him a 
thousand times ;--delight sparkled in 
his cyes: ‘+ And are you really glad 
to see me, Rosa ?”—* Can you doubt 
it, my only—my best friend !” was her 
reply.—* Then I have pleasing tidings 
to impart,” returned he cheerfully ;— 
“you shall accompany me to Naples; 
we will live there in splendour and 
happiness, my girl!—you shall be my 
wile!” Wife!” repeated Rosa— 
“bow is that? I do not understand 
you.”"——Reginald smiled: I will ex- 
plain it to you, my love.—In civilized 
society it is common for two people of 
different sexes, who feel the warmest 
attachment of friendship for each others 
to be bound together in the most sa- 
cred manner, according to the form of 
the established religion. When two 
persons are thus united, the bond is in- 

‘dissolub!e but by death ; their proper- 


their children are lawful, and can in- 
herit their property ; and they live hap- 
pily and respectably in the eyes of the 
world ; neither has the power to make 
another choice,but must behold every 
other object with indifference.” Re- 
ginald paused—some unaccountable 
emotion choaked his utterance, and he 
anxiously awaited Rosa’s answer.— 
She, too, hesitated: at length—*“ I 
ihink I understand you now,” said she, 
innocently : “ all you have told me is 
very desirable, except the last observa- 
tion you made. I wish to know how 
it wowld be possible to behald every 
other object with indifference, if they 
happened to be more agrecable and 
amiable than the person one happened 

to be united to?” Reginald started : 

“So, so!” said he, is this nature ?” 

«You do not reply, Sir,” cried Rosa, 

With some sternness Reginald an- 

swered— By the power of yirtue,girl! 

when once a person knows their du- 





} ties to be sacred, the performance of 





‘them becomes easy and practicable.” 
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Reginald spoke not from conviction, 
nor could lie convince Rosa,who never- 
theless, fearful of offending him, readi- 
ly consented to accompany him to Na- 
ples. She then related to him, with 
the utmost candour, what had occurr- 
ed during her absence: when she men- 
tioned the letters his colour rose, and 
his agitation was extreme; but when 
she described the wounded cavalier: 
and dwelt on his interesting manners? 
his eyes Mashed fire, and Rosa shrunk 
appalled from his angry glances !— 
Her terror recalled him toa sense of 
the impropriety of his conducts he 
feared to disgust her, and changing his 
tone, said mildly—* I am not angry 
with yousdear Rosa; you have done 
but what Is right ; pardon the impetu. 
osity of my feelings, and listen with at. 
tention to a recital which, though pain- 
ful to myself to enter upon, is now ful- 
ly necessary But tell me honestly,Rosa, 
do not you prefer this handsome stran- 
ger to your friend Reginald ?”—~« What 
a question !” replied Rosa, blushing : 
“ he has, indeed, a most pleasing coun. 
tenance, and a majestic figure; and 
then his voice is so softand so persua- 
sive, that—that—one cannot but ad- 
mire him | But,. you know, my dear 
sir, I have loved you so many years, 
that I can never prefer a stranger to 
you.” Reginald sighed: “ Well,— 
well!” said he; I will not urge you 
farther on this subject; but it grows 
late—we will retire for the night—to- 
morrow will be time enough for my 
story——at present I am exhausted, both 
in mind and body.” Rosa kissed his 
hand; and they retired to rest. 

On the following day they were visi- 
ted at an early hour by Arnold: he 
gave Rosa the most satisfactory assur- 








ance that his guest was in avfair way 
of doing well; and hinted to her, that 
his anxiety was great to see and thank 
once more his fair preserver. Rosa 
knew not what to reply; but she was 
spared the trouble by Reginald, who 
immediately disclosed to Arnold his in- 
tention of quiting the cave. “ This 
night,” said he, * you must endeavour 
to procure usaccommodation in the vil 
lage, a8 your house is too small to ad- 
mit of such an increase.” “ You are 
mistaken, Sir,” replied Arnold ; “ we 
can manage tolerably well. Rosa, I 
dare say, will have no objection to pars 
take of my daughter’s bed; Lucius, 
since the strange gentleman has been 
among us, has slept with me, and our 
best bed is still at your service.” “I 
thank you,” replied Reginald; “ I pre- 
fer your offer to being thrown among 
strangers, therefore will accept it: to- 
morrow, if every thing can be proper- 
ly arranged, we set out for Naples J 
consider myself much indebted to you 
for past services, and will not forget 
the obligation; I have also many ine 
structions to give. you this night—at 
sun-set you may expect us.” Arnold 
was full of wonder; but he was too 
much awed by the dignified manner of 
Reginald to express the least hint of 
what he thought; he therefore bowed 
respectfully, and soon after departed. 
After partaking their usual repast,— 
which no longer was confined to her- 
mits’ fare, but consisted of palatable 
though plain food, and was furnished 
every day by the assiduous woodman 
ata moderate expence, Reginald drew 
his seat nearer to Rosa, and taking het 
hand fondly between his own, endea- 
voured to impress her mind with a 
sense of the strong affection he felt for 
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her: “* When you have heard my story, | 
Rosa,” said he, “ you will be better 
able to judge of the strength of the re- 
gard which can induce me once more 
to enter into scenes which I once flew 
from with horror. My injuries, Rosa, 
will excite pity in your tender breast. 
I thank Heaven, the clouds which have 
so long obscured my prospects are now 
gradually dispersing—happiness may 
yet be mine, if blest with the confi- 
dence and affection of my Rosa!” He 
then proceeded to enter on the particu- 
lars of his life in the following words. 


“ She has beauty, which spreads and 
blooms 

Like a fair opening flower ; 

But poisonous adders lurk beneath its 


root, 

And from such briars springs this lovely 
rose ; 

It wounds the hand which it invites to 
pluck it.” 


DRYDEN. 


“ Affluence and pleasure attended 
my early years,” said Reginald, sigh- 
ing. “The only male descendant of 
one of the noblest families in Naples, 
I was flattered and caressed wherever 
I went: indulged in every extravagant 
caprice by a doating futher, whose lib. 
erality knew no bounds, I became vain 
and dissipated,and associated with men 
, whose intriguing talents made me 
» readily their dupe. My father saw 
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. his error too late; his remonstrances 
e had little power to draw me from the 
: alluring haunts of pleasure, or to coun- 
° teract the insidious flattery which be- 
d witched my senses, and deceived my 
F understanding. I had onc sister, amia- 
, ble and attractive ; her virtues and 
. accomplishments won the admiration 








of many distinguished cavaliers; but 
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an unhappy perversion of judgmen 
fixed her affection on one of my most 
intimate associates, named Julian de 
Zoresti. I was imprudent enough to 
sanction the attachment, for I was my 
seif enamoured of his lovely sister,and 
in this double union of the families ex- 
pected the utmost felicity. My father, 
influenced by some reports which had 
reached his ears, to the disadvantage of 
Zoresti, and not deeming him a proper 
match in point of rank, positively re- 
jected all his overtures; and my sister 
too duteous and gentle to disobey at 
parent's injunction, gave her hand toa 
gentleman on whom my father had fix- 
ed his choice. The concern and disap- 
pointment which Julian expressed» 
wounded my friendship, and in a fit of 
love and enthusiasm, I espoused the 
beauteous Julia. This daring trans- 
gression of his darling son, at first af. 
flicted my father severely; but fond 
partiality getting the better of his tem- 
porary resentment, he at length veuch- 
safed me his pardon andblessing No- 
thing was now wanting to complete 
my happiness, but to see my sister's 
tranquility restored ; but secret regret 
preyed on her cheek, and all the at- 
tentions of 9 generous and affectionate 
husband, were unable to eradicate the 
unhappy passion which had unfortu- 
nately taken such deep root in her 
heart. The birth of-an infant son at 
length seemed to restore her to her 
wonted serenity ; andthe delightful oc- 
cupation of rearing her tender charge, 
gave new strength to the energies of 
her mind, and even rendered ber hus- 
band more agreeable in her sight. 

“ The death of my father, the Count 
St. Osbert, which happened soon after, 
left me uncontrouled and independent’ 
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Influenced by the persuasions of my fas- 
cinating bride, I launched into every 
species of luxury, nor awakened to a 
sense of my own imprudence, till the 
dreadful discovery of my wife’s infi- 
delity shot through my brain like a 
thunderbolt, and hurled me from the 
pinnacle of imaginary felicity,into the 
deep abyss of despair. In short, Rosa!! 
for I cannot be minute in relating this 
horrible transaction, I detected Julia in 
a correspondence with the base Zor- 
esti. You haveseen the infamous let- 
ters which passed between them, you 
may now form some idea of my dis- 
traction.” ‘+ But, dear Sir,” cried Ro- 
sa, “are you certain there was no mis- 
take? Zoresti was Julia’s brother.” — 
Tt was all an imposition,” returned 
Reginald; rage distorting every fea- 
ture; © Julia wasan abandoned woman> 
and Zoresti a needy sharper; no rela- 
tionship subsisted between them. In 
the first paroxyism of my phrensy, I 
meditated the destruction of Julia; 
but the dreadful recollection of her 
situation withheld my vengeful arm, 
and for the sake of the unknown babe, 
I spared the mother, She, however, 
found means to apprize Julian of what 
had happened, and he effectually se- 
creted himself from my fury. The 
unfortunate Adeline sunk beneath this 
shock ; the gentle sensibility of her na- 
ture was unable to endure the agoniz- 
ing conflicts of her mind ; and in addi- 
tion to my other calamities, I had to 
bewail the loss of a sister whom my 
own indiscretion had hurried to a pre- 
mature grave. For several months I 
wandered about in an unsettled state 
of mind, till one night, passing through 
an obscure street,a villiain sprung from 


behind a portico, and plunged a poirard 
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in my side : guilt and fear had unnerve 
ed his arm, for I grasped it vigorously, 
and drawing my sword, pierced him to 
the heart. He fell, uttering vindictive 
curses, and in my fallen fue I recog- 
nized the detested Zoresti. Thy 
wife will not thank thee for this,” said 
he, malignantly, « but I hope her next 
messenger will be more successful.” 
These were the last words he uttered, 
for the agonics of death succeeded, and 
I fled from the spot with disgust and 
horrer. After the insinuation of Zor- 
esti that Julia had conspired against 
my life, I could expect neither peace 
nor safety in Naples; I therefore re- 
turned home, packed up all my valua- 
bles, and without again beholding the 
infamous wretch who had caused all my 
misery quitted my native home. Heed- 
less what became of me, I travelled 
many miles, till fatigue and hunger 
overpowered my exhausted frame, and 
‘I was obliged to solicit shelter in a 
| woodcatter’s hovel : the man was kind 
and hospitable, and I remained with 
the good Arnold several days, Listless 
and wretched, I shuned seciety, and to 
avoid the observation of the rustics 
who came occasionally to the cottage, 
I every day rambled with him into the 
forest, whither his laborious occupa- 
tion obliged him torepair. His cheer- 
ful manners and obliging assiduities, 
drew me by degrees from my sorrows; 
yet solitude was my only wish, and the 
discovery of this cave promised me a 
retreat I had for some time unceasing- 
ly wished for. I intimated my design 
to Arnold; he at first opposed it with 
earnestness, but finding nothing would 
dissuade me from my purpose, he at 
length began to consider my proposals 
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with attention, and exerted himself to 
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the utmost to render my retreat as 
commodious as circumstances would 
admit: some of the furniture was re- 
moved from the cottage,and I supplied 
him with money to replace it with bet- 
ter; but every accommodation which 
might have dordered on indulgence, I 
strenuously refused. I buried what 
money I possessed in a corner of the 
cave, and ina short time I grew so 
Misanthropic, that the sight of man was 
hateful to me. 

( To be continued ) 

ee 
From the Analectic Magazine, tor Feb 1814. 


TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


In the present times, when popular 
fecliug is gradually becoming harden- 
ec by war, and selfish by the frequent 
jeopardy of life or property, it is cer- 
tainly an inauspicious moment to 
speak in bebalf of a race of beings, 
whose very existence has been pro- 
nounced detrimental to public security. 
But it is good at all times to raise the 
voice of truth, however feeble ; to en- 
deavour if possible to mitigate the fu- 
ry of passion and prejudice, and to turn 
aside the bloody hand of violence. Lit- 
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tle interest, however, can probably be 
awakened at present, in favour of the 


misguided tribes of Indians that have 
been drawn into the present war. The 


rights of the savage have seldom been | 


deeply appreciated by the white man 
——in peace he is the dupe of mercena- 
ry rapacity; in war he is regarded a 
ferocious animal, whese death is a 
question of mere precaution and con- 
venience. Man is cruelly wasteful of 
life when his own safety is in danger 
and he is sheltered by impunity—and 
little mercy is to be expected from 











him who feels the sting of the reptile, 
and is conscious of the power to de. 
stroy. 

It has been the lot of the unfortu. 


nate aborigines of tnis country, to be 


doubly wronged by the white men— 
first, driven from their native soil by 
the sword of the invader, and then 
darkly slandered by the pen of the his- 
torian. The former has treated them 
like beasts of the forest; the latter 
has written volumes to justify him in 
his outrages. The former found it 
easier to exterminate than to civilize ; 
the latter to abuse than to discrimin- 
ate. The hideous appellations of say~ 
age and pagan, were sufficient to sanc- 
tion the deadly hostilities of both ; and 
the poor wanderersof the forest were 
persecuted and dishonoured, not be- 
cause they were guilty, but because 
they were ignorant. 

The same prejudices seem to exist, 
in common circulation, at the present 
day. We form our opinions ‘of the 
Indian character from the miserable 
hordes thatlinfest our frontiers These, 
however, are degenerate beings, en- 
feebled by the vices of society, without 
being benefited by its arts of living. 
The independence of thought and ac- 
tion, that formed the main pillar of 


|their character has been completely 


prostrated, and the whole moral fa- 
brick lies in ruins. Their spirits are 
debased by conscious inferiority, and 
their native courage completely daunt- 
ed by the superior knowledge and 
power of their enlightened neighbours. 
Society has advanced upon them like 
a many headed monster, breathing 
every variety of misery. Before it 
went forth pestilence, famine, and the 
sword ; and in its train came the slow 
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' of civilization 
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but exterminating curse of trade. 
What the former did not sweep away, 
the latter has gradually blighted. It 
has increased their wants, without in- 
creasing the means of gratification. It 
has enervated their strength, multi- 
plied their diseases blasted the powers 
of their minds, and superinduced on 
their original barbarity the, low vices 


mind unknown to the syivan life— 


| 


| 
| 


corredes their very hearts. —They loi 
ter like vagrants through the settle- 
ments, among spacious habitations re- 
plete with artificial comforts, which 
only render them sensible of the com- 
parative wretchedness of their own 
condition. Luxury spreads its ample 
bord before their eyes. but they are 
expelled from the banquet. The forest 


- which once furnished them with am- 





ple means of subsistence has been lev- 
elled to the ground ; waving fields of 
grain have sprung up in its place ; 
but they haye nq participation in the 
harvest; plenty revels around them but 
they are starving amidst its stores ; 
the whole wilderness blossoms like a 


garden, but they feel like the reptiles 
that infest it. 


How different was their case while 
yet the undisputed lords of the soil. 
Their wants were few, and the means 
of gratifying them within their reach. 
They saw every one around them sbar 
ing the same lot, enduring the same 
hardships, living in the same cabins, 
feeding on the same aliments, arrayed 
in the same rude garments. No roof 
then rose, but what was open to the 
houseless stranger; no smoke curled 
among the trees, but he was welcome 
fo fit down by its fire, and join the 
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hunter in his repast. “ For, (says an 
old historian of New-England,) their 
life is so void of care, and they are se 
loving also that they meke use of those 
things they enjoy as common goods, 
and are therein so compassionate that 
rather thao one should starve through 
want, they would starve all: thus de 








Poverty, repining and | 
hopeless poverty—a canker of the! 


; they pass their time merrily, not re- 
garding our pomp, but are betier con- 
tent with their own, which some men 
esteem so meanly of.” Such were the 
Indians while in the pride and energy 
of primitive simplicity : they resem- 
ble these wilds plants that thrive best 
in the shades of the forest, but which 
shrink from the hand of cultivation, 


and perish beneath the influence of the 
sun. 


In the general mode of estimating 
the savage character, we may perceive 
a vast degree ol vulgar prejudice, and 
passiopate exaggeration, without any 
of the temperate discussion of true 
'philosephy. Nv allowance is made 
forthe difference of circumstances, 
and the operations of principles under 
which they have Leen educated. Vir- 
tue and vice, though radically the same, 
yet differ widely in their influence on 
human conduct, according to the ha- 
bits and maxims of the society in 

which the individual is reared. No 
being ac's more rigidly from rule than 
the Indian. His whole conduct is re- 
gulated according to some general 
/Mmaxims early implanted in his mind. 
‘The moral laws that govern him, to 
be sure, are but few, but then he con- 
forms to them all. The white man 
abounds in laws of religion, morals: 


and manners; but how many does he 
violate ? 











\ (To be continued.) 
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A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 


—‘“ You must give me some- 
thing to cover my head.”—It was a fe- 
male voice—my pen fell from my hand 
without my knowledge—-my eye was 
raised before reflection could operate. 
J looked up-—~+It was the countenance 
of a stranger—-her arm was laid upon 
my window, the sash was open, and 
her head, as it gently reclined upon her 
arm, partly covered her face. ® Do 
you sce,” said she, “ ] have nothing to 
shelter me from the sun?”—A_ pen- 
sive melancholy, that might sooth a 
ruffian, or disarm a savage, sat on her 
brow—the transition was sudden, for 
the next minute a careless smile, tinc- 
tur’d with a wildness in her eye, coyer 
ed her face—a striking index to the 
state of her mind. Her countenance 
was fair, retaining some faint traces of 
her native bloom, and of that peculiar 
expressive kind, that would reach a 
feeling heart, and inform it the cayse 
of her misfortune was notall her own 
The marks of misery, mingled with 
the flush of extreme youth, gave an 
impression exceedingly painful. Her 
hair which was cut low on her forehead 
parted in the middie—her neck was 
only covered with a few longer tresses 
that spread loosely over it—her habit 
was simply neat and becoming.“ I 
must not wear out these shoes, they 
are al] | have ’’—Asshe said this she 
took them off and sat them at a small 
distance upon astone. “ Stay there,’ 
said she, and sat them down parallel 
with each other, in the most accurate 
manner—“ You may live together— 
you wont be parted—“ no one will 
take you away—Elvinis gone, and no- 
body else will rob me -—-Where is El- 
vin ?—-He said he loved me once.”— 
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She then raised her eye, and looked 
round in a bewildered manner.—I 
must go and fetch my little Elvin, and 
we will set down here together—there 
is milk for him in these honeysuckles, 
and this sunflower shall shade his 
head.”—T his broken solilcquy---these 
sad effusions from a bewildered fancy, 
and in such plaintive accents were too, 
too powerful; while at the same time 
a mixture of indignation was kindled 
at the unknown cause of her distress. 
* Thou shalt have, said I, a coyering 
for thy head and for thy little E]vin.” 
“ Let me have your own,” said she, 
“ the roof will prevent the sun from 
burning you, and the wind that blows 
through the window will keep you 
coal.”"=—She suddeyly put her hand in 
ber bosom, took from thence a small 
parcel of white thread, and some large 
feathers — Here, take these, said she, 
they are a present from me to your 
wife ; she may use the thread, and these 
(looking at the feathers as she held 
them out) will do for needles,”— I 
have no wife,” said I, “ to use them— 
keep them for your own amusement.” 
Have you left her? How could you 
leave her alone ?”’—* I never hada 
wife,’? I answered.—At this moment 
the messengers that recollection had 
summoned from the fountain of her 
grief, began to tremble and fall from 
her eyes, and a responsive tear that in- 
stant trickled down upon my cheek. 
“ My Elvin has forgotten me—he is 
gone—gone—gone.—But the waves 
are beating against the shore—the 
winds will bring him back—he will 
remember me—I will put my little 
Elvin in his arms, and he shall hear me, 
tell him all my sorrows—we wil! go 
and meet him on the shore.” She then 
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turned suddenly from the window, and 
passing down the next alley, disap- 
peared. 

“© Tell me, Alonzo,” said I, (for he 
had been near me during the whole of 
this affecting interview) “ do you know 
that countenance ; and can you tell me 
how long it has worn those marks of 
disorder---those striking signals of dis. 
tress which so command the admira- 
tion, and insure the pity of the behold- 
er, even before enquiry can direct it?” 
“© I do said Alonzo, and notwithstand 
ing those ensigns of affliction which 
are borne on the countenance of stran- 
gers, are ofien artful and delusive, yet 
the soul that hath but a common share 
of sympathy, must and@ will yield on 
the first appearance. In thisinstance, 
if you pity, it is just—if you let fall a 
tear, it would not be accounted weak- 
ness ; for your nicer feelings,if they are 
not touched, pay a poor compliment to 
your heart. Those involuntary im- 
pressions, at the sight of another’s af- 

‘ fliction, which are so interwoven in the 
human constitution, seem to have been 
the peculiar design of Heaven, as a 
necessary incitement to charity and 
benevolence,not less perhaps,than that 
unparalleled instinctive fondness and 
attention of the mother or the dam to 
their own offspring, which would be 
in perpetual jeopardy from surround- 
ing danger, was it not for the pareni’s 
unceasing assiduity and exertions in 
theit defence. The name of this per- 
son is Elvira. I have seen her.—I 
know the short history of her fate— 
she is now but seventeen —Before the 
disorder had reached her mind, she 
was heard to say,that the faithless Elvin 
whose name just quivered upon her lip, 
as she uttered it, forgetful of those in. 
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junctions which. Heaven and which 
honour have laid on our sex, sported 
with unguarded simplicity, until she 
sunk the victim of his address, and ex- 
posed herself to all that indignity trom 
an unfeeling world,which female weak- 
ness like her's, is ever fated to endure. 
She called on Elvin, but she called in 
vain. He had a heart that could sce, 
unmoved, her situation—a heart that 
could sever without a teat, those te:<i- 
er ties which he had solicit: a, and 
which nature itself had partly woven, 
He disclaimed the connexion, aid eva- 
ded the legal cluims of justice. Thus 
cast on a barren world, without a part- 
ner ; without subsistance; without hope 
—her disappointment and grief were 
too great for the mind to support --- 
She sunk beneath the stroke, and this 
is the first stage of her delirium '’--- 
«“ I think,” added Alonzo raising his 
voice, “ Itis a lively mark of her sen- 
sibility.” The idea gave him pleasure 
as he remarked it--it was in perfect 
unison with the spirit and sentiment 
of Alonzo. In this instance, said I, 
methinks there is yet a fair prospect of 
success, if not lost by inattention and 
delay. An early and critical exami- 
nation of the cause, by those best skil- 
led in the healing art, and their direc- 
tion to proper diet, situation, and to 
proper persons and objects for her to 
be conversant with, that the imagina- 
tion might not be heated, and such 
other means used as circumstances 
would suggest, might tend greatly to 
reduce the irregularity of the brain to 
its native harmony andorder. “ Could 
this be done,” said Alonzo, “ could this 
unhappy object be snatched from des- 
truction, how would it hide from the 





world an ensign of wretchedness to all 
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the tender sex,and what reflects shame 
and reproach on ours! Would to hea- 
ven she was as happy in reality, as she 
appears to be in idea, during the live- 
ly flashes of her delirium! 


ee 
To the Euitor of the N. ¥. Weekly Museum. 


Str, 

The following beautiful sentiments, are from 
the pen of a young Miss of 14 years of 
age of this place, in a letter to her brother 
in New-York : they not only “ discover an 
observing penetrating mind” but a sensi- 
bility almost unparalleled in one of her ex- 
treme youth. [hope Sir you will do me the 
favour to inser: them in your valuable mis- 


Respecttully yours, 
E.R. B. 


cellany. 


“ Dear Brother, 

I have stolen a few moments from 
the bewitching charms of one of the 
best productions that ever flowed from 
the pen of woman, to pour forth my 
aimiration of the sentiments it con. 
tains: its title is * Woman or Ida of 
Athens” from the pen of Miss Owen- 
son,—dear delightful Authoress! can 
the hand that wrote this enchanting 
book, be dictated by ought but the soul ? 
and can the soul from which such 
beauties flow, be an inhabitant of this 
world ?—Yes it is so, but yet my ima- 
gination divests her of all human frail- 
ty. I must still consider her perfect 
as her“* Woman,” the “ Ida” of her 
imagination. —Sweet Ida, I could not 
give thee one charm, neither could I 
take from thee one fault, thou art 
altogether so perfect. What in the 
divine Corrinna would have been a 
fault, in thee is perfection!—that in- 
fantine playfulness, which would have 
robb’d Corrinna of her awe-inspiring 
dignity, which compels us to adore her 
as a divinity, adds a new charm to the 
intelligent Ida, whom we voluntarily 





| 








love asa woman, in whose bosom dwells 
pure virtue without alloy. Oh! why 
does not the perusal of such books, 
give to the reader that happy energy 
of expression, which sticks with such 
force and which we in vain attempt to 
imitate. Tho’ I feel the full force of 
the energetic language of Miss Owen- 
son, it does not communicate its fire 
to my pen, on the contrary, it shews 
me the duliness and stupidity of its 
productions by a comparison.” 
Providence, }iec. 7, 1815. 


ey 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ata meeting of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society, on Saturday the 
19th of November, 1818, Mr. P. Neill 
read some observations on the great 
Sea Snake of the Nothern Ocean. He 
enumerated and read extracts from the 
different authors who had mentioned 
it, Ramus, Egede, and Pontoppidan. 
He remarked that it was placed by the 
latter author between the mermaid and 
the kraken, ina chapter which treats 
on sea-monsters; and that, standing in 
such suspicious company, it had been 
rejected by naturalists in general asa 
fabulous creature. He stated, however, 
that within a few weeks, a vast marine 
animal, shaped like a snake, and not 
described in the works of systematic 
naturalists,had been cast ashore in Ork- 
ney. This curious animal, it appears, 
was stranded in Roth esholm bay, in the 
island of Stronsa. Malcolm Laing, Esq. 
M. P. being in Orkney at the time, 
communicated the circumstance to his 
brother Gilbert Laing, Esq. Advocate, 
Edinburgh, on whose property the ani- 
mal had bern stranded. Through this 
authentic channel Mr. Neill received 
his information. The creature was 
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dead when it came on shore, and the 
tail seemed to have been injured and 
broken by dashing among the rocks. 


The body measured 55 feet in length, || 
and the circumference of the thickest | 


part was equal to the girth ofan Orkney 
poney. The head was not larger than 
that of a seal, and was furnished with 
two blow holes From the back a num- 
ber of filaments resembling in texture 
the substance called the Indian sea- 
grass, hung down like a mane. On 
each side of the body were three large 
fins,shaped like paws, and jointed. Be- 
fore mcasures could be taken for se- 
curing this rare animal for the inspec- 
tion of naturalists, a violent tempest 
unfortunately occurred, and beut the 
carcass to pieces. Some fragments, 
however, have been collected by Mr. 
Malcoim Laing,and are to be deposit- 
ed in the museum of the University 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Neill concluded 
witlr remarking that no doudt could be 
entertained that this was the kind of 
animal which had served as the proto- 
type of all the wonderful sea-snakes 
_whose appearance is on record ; & that 
although the unfortunate destruction 
of the specimen by the storm may pro- 
bably render it impossible to form a 
corfect generic character on Linnean 
principles, yet a place (if it should be 
an appendix) could no longer be re- 
fused to the Serfens Marinus Magnus 
of the Bishop of Bergen. 





Be faithful to your Gop, be loyal to 
your Prince, be affectionate to your 
family, be honest in your dealings, be 


kind to your friends, and you will stand. 


firm as a rock in the midst of a tem- 
pestuous ocean. 

If you search diligently after Truth, 
you may be sure of her meeting you 
half way. 





| 


TO. THE SEA, 

Wuicu, whether we regard its 
smooth and glassy suriace, or stand 
amazed at its rough and turbulent 
waves, suggesis a thousand interesting 
ideas to the contemplative mind. 

“HAIL! thou inexhaustible source 
of wonder and contemplation! Hail 
thou multitudinous Ocean! w ose 
waves chace one another down like 
the generations of men, and, afiera 
momentary space, are imunerged tor 
eyer in obliyion'!—Thy fluctuating 
waters wash the varicd shores of the 
world, and while they disjoin nations, 
whom a nearer connection would in- 
volye in eternal war, they circulate 
their labours, and give health and 
plenty to mankind. 

How glorious, how awfnl, are the 
scenes thou displayest !—W hether we 
view thee when every wind is hushed, 
—when the morning sun silvers the 
level line of the horizon or when its 
eyening track is marked with flaming 
gold, and thy unrippled bosom reflects 
the radiance of the overarching Hea- 
vens !—Or whether we behold thee 
in thy terrors ! when the black tcm- 
pest sweeps the swelling billows, and 
the boilling surge mixes with the 
clouds—when death rides the storm, 
and humanity drops a fruitless tear for 
the toiling mariner, whose heart is 
sinking with dismay ! 

And yet mighty deep ! ’tis thy sur- 
Jace alone we view—W ho can pene- 
trute the secrets of thy wide domain! 
—What eye can visit thy immense 
rocks and caverns, that teem with life 
and vegetation ?’—or search out the 
myriads of objects, whose beauties lie 
scattered over thy dread abyss? 

“ The mind staggers with the im- 
mensity of her own conceptions,——and 
when she contemplates the flux and 
reflux of the tides, which from the be- 
ginning of the world were never known 
to err, how does she shrink at the idea 
of that Divine Power, which originally 
laid thy foundations so sure, and whose 








omnipotent voice hath fixed the limits 


where thy proud wayes shall be stay- ™ 
ed !”--Keate, 
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THE CAT 


Is so common an animal, that a de- 
scription of its characteristic qualities 
will be acceptable ;_ the following is 
just, but not «flattering delineauon. 

“ Tae Cat is not an unfaithful do- 
mestic, and kept only from the neces- 
sity we find of oppusing him to other 
domestics, still more incommodious, 
aud which cannot be hunted; for we 
value not those people who, being fond 
of all bates, foolishly keep cats for 
their amusement--Thougb these ani- 
mals, when young, are trolicksome 
and beautiful, they possess, at the same 
time, an inmate malice, and perverse 
disposition, which increase as they 
grow up, and which education teaches 
them to conceal, but nut to subdue. 
From determined robbers, the best ed- 
ucation can only convert them into flat- 
teriug thieves, for they have the same 
address, subtlety, and desire of plun- 
der. Like thieves they know how to 
conceal their steps, and their designs 
to watch opportunities to catch the 
proper moment for laying hold of their 
prey, to fly from punishment, and to 
Temain at a distance till solicited to re- 
turn. They easily assume the habits 
of society, but never acquire its man- 
hers, for they have only the appear- 
ance of attachment or friendship, This 
disingenuity of character is Betrayed 
by the obliquity of their movements, 
and the duplicity of their eyes. They 





never look their best benefactor in the 
face, but either from distrust or false- 
ness, they approach him by windings, 
in order to procure caresses, in which 
they have no other pleasure than what 
arises from flattering those who be- 
stowthem. Very different from that 

thful animal, the dog, whose senti- 
Ments totally centre in the person and 
happiness of his master, the cat ap- 
Pears to have no feclings which are 
Act interested, to have no affection that 
18 not conditional, and to carry on no 
imercourse with men but with the 
view of turning it to his own advan- 
lage! By these dispositions the cat 





has a greater relation to man than the 


—_ 


, dog, in which there is not the smalicst 
mark of injustice or insincerity.”--- 


Luffon. 


—_-— 


. 


THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBURY. 


Tue duchess was the patroness of 
Gay, and being fond of the company 
of his brotner-wits, invited a party, 
consisting of Addison, Pope, Swift, and 
| Arbuthnot, to dine with him at her ta- 
ble. Addison talked little ; and what 
he said was with such embarrassment, 
| that he could hardidly finish a sentcice. 
Pope was the orator of the company 5 
his voice was shrill, and he made many 
| tart observation. Swifts was in one 
| of his odd humours, and was determi 
ed to tease the duchess; so, as soowas 
the company were seated at dinner, lie 
;complained be had left his svuff-box 
| behind bim, and requested one of the 
servants might be sent forit. He soon 
after complained of the want of his 
tooth-pic case, und a second servant 
was de:patched for that, which he de- 
scribed as an indispensable requisite 
to his comfort He then complained 
of the want of his pocket-book, aid a 
third servant was sent for that: in short, 
he contrived to have so many distinct 
wants, that nota single servant was left 
in the room. The duchess looked 
around,and seeing no servants; “ Gene 
tlemen,” said she, “we are reduced 
to such a state that we must wait upon 
ourselves. If I want a piece of bread 
or a clean ‘plate, I shall rise and help 
myself, and you mustdo the same.”— 
Swift, finding his scheme of putting 
the duchess out of humour had failed, 
sat in sullen silence ; but Gay, a fat jol- 
ly figure, threw himself back in his 
chair in an immoderate fit of laughter, 
delighted at his mortification. “I am 
now fully convinced,” said he, “of 
what I have often heard; that her 
grace, our noble hostess, is the best 
natured woman in the world.” 

—_— 








When you make a visit of ceremo- 








ny, take care not to make it too long. 
Obstinacy and Ignorance are twins. 
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ss : ss |] ‘ Scribimus indocti doctique poemata pas. 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. sim.” Horace. 
HOPE. MAIDEN FEAR. 


I vounp upon a barren heath 
Where bleak winds blew and tempests 
howl!'d, 
As fair a flower to fancy’s eye 
As ever grew on earthly mould. 


And much I wondered, that a form 
So meek. so fragile, and so fair; 
Could raise its head beneath the storm 
And flourish on a soil so bare. 


At eve, I’ve seen the withering blast 
Shake from its stem the blossoms rare, 

And I have seen the morning beams 
Open another blossom there. 


So in the mind, a steril soil 
When ’reft of joy and happiness, 

Will Aope survive through storms of woe 
A Aower within a wilderness. 


A storm of grief, perchance, as rude 

As that, which shakes the lonely flow’r, 
May how! around the form of hope 

And blast its blossoms for an hour, 


_ All, All, may die beneath the storm ! 
E’en reason may desert her throne! 

Hope lives within the Maniac’s breast 
A lovely flower—a flower alone. 


Hope the first feeling, and the last 
_ That clings to man, through life in death, 
It blossoms in his dawn of life 

Nor dies but with his dying breath. 


And then not as a flower it dies 
That showers and sunshine cannot save— 
‘The ransom that atoned for Man 
Bids Hope survive beyond the grave. 
ADELAIDE. 


eR 


Once more the sire of storms his cloudy tent 


Has pitch’d upon our northern hemisphere, 
_ And from his shadowy seat, 
Forc’d Autumn to rettre. 


Caw words express, the gentleness 
Of maiden’s timid fear ; 
’Tis lovelier far, than evening’s star, 
Thro’ evening’s lovely tear ; 
*Tis fairer than the beam of light 
Or dawn of early day, 
More welcome, than to brow of night 
Is Luna’s darting ray 
More sweet than ocean‘s dark blue wave, 
More bright than fancy’s dream ; 
More lovely than the seas that lave 
The sun’s departing beam. 
’Tis purer than the chrystal drop 
Of winter’s frozen day, 
i Than snows upon the mountain top, 
Or ocean‘s whitened spray. 
— ABSCULAP IS. 








_———_ 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


APPROACH OF WINTER, 
BY A. STRONG. 


! 


In imitation of Burng. 


Acatiwn declining nature sees 

Her vivid green and verdure lost ; 
The leafy honours of the trees 

Yield to the sway of pow’rful frost. 


Nae mair the cheerful cowslips blaw; 
Nae mair the lovely vi’lets spring ; 
Nae mair in glen or leafy shaw 
The whipperwill and blue bird sings. 


Nae mair the ploughboy cheers his team; 
Nae mair the tentie seedsman strides, 
Beneath the sun’s enliv’ning beam, ’ 
Across the stoure ; but hameward glides. 








Nae mair amang the marshy reeds, 
The piping frog resounds his lay; 

Nae mair the duck to water leads, 
Her progeny to swim an’ play. 


Nae mair the ghepherd owre the plain 
His fleecy charge with care attends, 

















as. 
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But having pent his bleating train 


His shiv’ring steps he hameward wends. 


The lark sae gay has soared away, 
The daisy withers owre the plain ; 
Beneath the bush, the tuneful thrash 
Waukens nae mair her am’rous strain. 


Stern winter with his angry blast 
Still whistles thro’ the naked tree 
His thick’ning glooms are gathering fast 
And nature seems to mourn wi’ me. 
Duruam. 


- 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


DESCRIPTION OF A ¥OP. 


Or all the creatures here below, 

That strut amongst us to and fro, 
I most despise a fop. 

Ido not mean the well drest beau, 

Imean the Jack of Dandy---O, 
Made in a taylor’s sop. 


A thing despised by-men of sense, 

And e’en the scofFof Ignorance, 
With per‘wig, cue, or crop, 

The Children as he passes by, 

And e‘en the parrots perch’d on high, 
Announce the modish fop. 


Hail! Rye-dough-image of a man, 
Thou taylor-made automaton, 
With head-like trundling mop. 
Whose pericranium’s void of sense, 
Asl your poet am of pence, 
While sketching out the fop. 
ZZX. 


ie 


SONG........Snatch Fleeting Pleasures. 


Win ceaseless care we court our charms, 


In quest of thorns we rove the mead, 


“[Atd slight the voilet’s modest charms, 


That blooms beneath our tread. 


Ctorvs.—Snatch fleeting pleasures, hence 


Moping irksome care, 


Gather life’s roses while fresh and fair. 


What tho’at morn the tempest lower, 
And round the forky lightnings play ; 








Ere long the the stormy blast is o’er, 
And gladsome smiles the day. 
Cuor.---Snatch fleeting pleasures, &c. 


The breast that envy ne’er alarms, 
Seeks pure delight in calm retreat ; 
And all alive to nature’s charms, 
Meets bliss that flies the great. 
Cuor.---Snatch fleeting pleasures, &c. 


Who courts fair truth with vows sincere, 
Nor checks compassion’s gen’rous sigh ; 
His home contentment’s smile shall cheer, 
Blest smile no wealth can buy! 
Cuon.---Snatch fleeting pleasures, &c. 


When e’er intruding gluom prevails, 
And sorrow prompts the starting tear, 
Kind friendship’s smile the cloud dispels, 
And sofiens ev’ry care. 
Cnror.---Snatch fleeting pleasures, &c. 


For friendship stills affliction’s sigh, 
And smooths misfortune’s rugged way, 
To twilight turns the darksome sky, 
And twilight into day. 
Cuor.—Snatch fleeting pleasures, &c. 


Hail, sacred frindship, heaw’nly power ! 
To thee the daily vow shall rise : 
So blithe shall glide the fleeting hour, 
And le=d to brighter skies ! 
Cuor.—Snatch fleeting pleasures, &c, 
THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
Ox! give me the friend, from whose warm, 
faithful breast, 
The sigh breaths responsive to mine, 
Where my cares may obtain the soft pillow 


of rest, : 
And my sorrows may love to recline. 


Not the friend who my hours of pleasure will 


share, . 
But abide not the season of grief; 


Who flies from the brow that.is. darkened 
by care, 
And the silence that looks for relief. 


Not the friend, who, suspicious of change or 
of guile 

Would shrink from a confidence free ; 

Nor one who with fondnes$ complacent can 

smile 





@n the eve that looks coldly on me, 
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Asthe niirror, that just to each blemish or 
grace, 
To myself will my image reflect, 
But to none but myself will that image re- 
trace, 
Nor picture one absent defect. 


To my soul let my friend be a mirror as true: 
But my faults from all others conceal; 
Nor, absent, those failings or follies renew, 
Which to all but my friend I would veil. 


But let me reject the too-high flavored bowl, 
Affectation or Flattery compose, 
From Sincerity’s urn thus transparent shall 
roll 
The cordial of peace and repose. 
—— 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
TO MISS * ***. 
Au! how can I who never tasted joy, 
Indulge’in strains descriptive of its bliss ; 
Who ne’er was captive to the wanton boy : 
Who ne’er dared snatch from ruby lips a 
kiss. 


My heart grown callous, basking in the rays 
Of beauty’s sunshine, never felt its power ; 
Until those happy evanescent days, 
Which I so lately pass‘d, in ‘* Ladye’s 
Bower.” 


Then —— But the retrospect will now suf. . 


fice, 
For who could view and e‘er forget the 
time, 
Forget the love's that sparkle in her eyes 
Who now inspires my feeble powers of 
rhyme. 


Forget ! no, never ; still will I rejoice, 
Fate ne‘er her image from my mind can 
sever, 
I‘ve seen her---heard that silvery tuneful 
voice, 
“ Whose tones will vibrate on my ear for 
ever.” 


She from whose mind, the graces might 
snatch charms ; 

She from whose powers, beauty‘s self 
might borrow, 

Whose presence thus this stoic bosom warms 

And makes its beats respond to joy or 


( 








sorrow. Mercurio. 








NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1816. 
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Intelligence. 


Latest from France.—By the Tom 
Hazard, Captain Sutherland, we learn, 
thaton the 4th of December it was re- 
ported at Nantz, that four French Gea. 
erals went to Ney’s prison, under pre- 


tence of having an order from the King | 


for the release of Ney The governor 
of the prison detained these gentlemen 
until he sent to the King, and found 
the order to be a forgery, and the four 
Generals were imprisoned. The King 
ordered fifty thousand troops into the 
city of Paris, in consequence of an ap- 
prchended commotion.—Gaz. 


The European prints announce that 
1000 houses and 25 churches have 
been lately destroyed by fire in the 
city of Cassan, Russia. 


An Extraordinary Gazette of Mexi- 
co of the 9th Nov. gives an official 
statement of the defeat and capture of 
the patriot chief Morelos, on the 4th 
of that month. Two pieces of cafinon, 
many muskets and sabres, and all bis 
boety and equipage fell into the hands 
of the royatists, together with a con 
siderable number of prisoners. 





A letter from Washington, to the 
editor of the Commercial Advertise 
states that the bill fur carrying Il? 
execution the Treaty with Englands 
passed the lower House on Saturdays 
86 to 71---And that Don Onis had de 
manded of our government the rest 
tution of West-Florida. 


On the night of the Ist inst. sa? 
the Richmond Enquirer of Jan. % we 
dweling-house of Mr. Henry H Bu 


consumed by firc, and lamentable 
relate six of the family perished int 
flames. 
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~well, of Mecklenburg county, wast 
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—¢d,and having gained the summit of 


Meantime, whilst the hound was ea- 


Of children, was gravely smoking her 


_ Sportsmen, who had secured the door, | 


the invader, to an obscure corner of | 
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Yesterday about one o'clock Ish- } ‘i : 
mael Fraser, a coloured man, was ex- N uptial. 
ecuted pursuant to his sentence, for yaae-o2411 eee 
MARRIED, 


setting fire toa house the corner of 
Liberty and Washington Streets.— 
Geo Vanderpool, his accomplice, and 
Burke, for the murder cf his wife, it 
appears are reprieved, until the Legis- 
Jature shall decide on their fate. 


CURIOUS FOX HUNT- 


On Saturday last the hound sbelong- 
ing to the Newry Hunt, started a fox 
at Tamary. After a short chase, Rey- 
nard disappeared, having cunningly 
mounted a turf stack, on the top of 
which he lay down flat. Finding him- 
self at last perceived by one of the 
hounds, he left hisretreat, closely pur- 
sued by the pack. Being again hard 
pressed, he ran up a stone ditch, from 
which he sprang on the roof of an ad- 
joining cabin, and mounted up to the 
chimney top. From that elevated sit- 
uation he looked around him, as if 
carefully reconncitering the coming 
enemy.A cunning old hound approach- 


the roof, had already seized the fox in 
imagination, when lo! Reynard drop- 
ped down the chimney. The dog look. 
ed wistfully down the dark opening, 
but dared not purstie the fugitive.-- 
gerly inspecting the smoky orifice of 
the chimney, Keynatd, half enrobed 
M soot hac fallen into the lap of an old 
woman, who. surrounded by anumber 


Pipe, not at all expecting the entrance 
of this abrupt visitor. « Ami/aith deeu- 
#!” said the affrighted female, as she 
threw from her the black red quad- 
tuped. Reynard grinned, growled,’ 
and shewed his fangs; and when the. 





entered, they found him in possession | 
of the kitchen, the old woman anc the | 
children having retired, in terror of | 


London, November 14. 





the room. The fox was taken mae 


_— 


By the rev. Doct. Brown, Mr. Nicholas 
Haight, jun. to Miss Maria Holly, daughter 
of col. Holly, of Newtown, (L. 

By the rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. Francis 
Mallaby, jun. of the U. 8. Navy, to Miss Sa- 
rah Baker, all of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. M‘Clellan, Mr. John Scud- 
der, M. D. to Miss Harriet Waterbury, all of 
this city. 

By the rev. Mr, Milldollar, Mr. William S. 
Randel ef Albany, to Miss Mary Ann Adams 
of this city. 

By the rey. Mr. Spring,Captain Wing How - 
land, of New Bedford, (Mass.) to Miss Eliza 
Ludlow, of this city. 


‘tater AMRR coe ann Den SRR an encase 
Obituary. 


EE 

The City-Inspector Reports the death of 75 
persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 13th of January, 1816— 
of the following Diseases : 


Apoplexy 2, burned 1, colic 1, consump- 
tion 14, convulsions 4, dropsy 2, dropsy in 
the chest 1, dropsy in the head5, dysentery 
2, typhus fever 1, hives or croup 1. inflema- 
tion of the brain 1, insanity 1, intemperance 
1, murdered 1, lumber abscess 1, old age 2, 
paisy 1, pleurisy 5, small pox 16, sprue 1}, 
still born 2, sudden death 2, whooping cough 
7,—Total 75. 

DIED, 


After a lingering illness, Mr. Daniel Gross, 
aged 41. 

Of a lingering illness, (produced by the 
fire in Mott-Street.) Mr. Moses Dewey, aged 
36 vears. 

Mrs. Agnes Sheldon, aged 50. 

After a short illness, Mrs. Caroline Tho- 
mas, relict of Mr Evan Thomas, in the 54th 
year of her age. 

Miss Millisent Sacket, aged 52. 

Of a lingering illness, Mr. Andrew Gamble. 

At East Chester, capt. Absalom Gedney 
aged 83. 

Near Hyde Park, Duchess county, Mrs. 
Susan Pendleton, wife of N. Pendleton, esq. 

At Exst Hardford, (Con.) Mr. Doddrige 
Williams, aged 27 years, late of this city. 

At Yonkers, in the 59th year of his age, 
the rev. Elias Cooper, Rector of St, John’s 
Church, in that place. os 


At Shawunguok, Mr. Mathias Warner, in 
the 74tli year Of bis age, formerly a respec- 


ll table inliabitunt ofthis city. 
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Concise maxims, like the follow- 
ing, if they do not always sparkle with 
wit are generally replete with wisdom. 
All of them deserve to be read, many 
of them deserve to be remembered. 

Treat every man with civility, but 
very few with familiarity. The advice 
of Polonius is admirable. 

The theory of virtue is good, but 
the practice is a great deal better. 

If your son is incorrigibly vicious, 
the army or the navy are the best 
schools you can send him to. 

Before you ean be considered as a 
man of scund judgment, you must be. 
able to see an object in every point of 
view, and then without partiality, to 
give a clear and decisive opinion. 

Nothing teaches the method of de- 
tecting cheats with so much certainty 
as the knowledge of slight of hand 
Without jesting, the noted Breslaw 
would have made an excellent ma- 
gistrate. 

Give praise where praise is .due, 
bur deal out censure with a sparing 
hand. 

Pay your debts of sin at different 
times. A death-bed repentance is toc 
great a sum to pay at once, 

If you are a wise man, turn your lit- 
erary labours to account; and if you are 
rich, you will find poor in abuadance 
_ to take offyour profits. 

When you mean to doa good ac- 
tion, ao not deliberate about it. 

Never go into company when you 
are drunk, unless you know that the 
compang is as drunk as yourself. 





When you have many strangers at 
table, avoid introducing a forward | 
biustering man. His noise and non- 
sence will effectually seal up the 
mouths of the company, and you will 
have the mortification of passing an 
unpleasatt day from your own want of 
discerament. 

When you are at another person’s 
table, never call for bread, beer, or 
wine, in an authoritative manner. 

Truth is clothed in white. But a} 
hie comes forth with all the colours of |} 
the rainbow. 
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It is observed that in those coun- 
tries where Gop does most for man, 
that man does least for himself. 

Before you make a promise, consid- 
er wellitsimportance, and when made, 
engrave it upon the tablet of your 
heart. 

A woman without a heart, bas gen- 
erally one, which serves her to piague 
every person who is so unfortunate 
as to have any concern with her. 

Eat and drink with moderation, keep 
the body open, rise early, take moder. 
ate exercise, and you will have little 
occasion for the doctor. 

Where there is one man honest 
from principle, there are ten men hon- 
est from prudence ‘ 

Itis often more politicto give mon- 
ey than to lend ic. 

A wife, who is only mistress of a 
frivolous style of conversation, is a 
poor companion over a dull fire ina 
long winter’s evening, unless her hus- 
band be as foolish as herself. 

When a woman meansto engage in 
a second marriage, having young chil- 
dren dependent upon her, she ought 
to make an honourable and suitable © 
provision for them, previous to herin- - 
tended act of folly. 


A dull man, who reads a great deal 
and has aretentive memory may bean 
instructive companion for a lively 
youth, who wishes to be thought learn- 
ed without the trouble of reading. 


What a time-serving man gains by 
assiduity, he loses in reputation. 

We can bear with a man who is on- 
ly peevish when the wind isin the 
east ; but it is intolerable to live with 
a man whois peevish in every point of 


the compass. 
———— 
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